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TO BELIEVE A BUSINESS IS IMPOSSIBLE 
IS THE WAY TO MAKE IT SO 


The owner of a horse, which was afflicted with the slobbers, asked 
the advice of a veterinary as toa cure. After examination the veterinary 
said ‘“‘ This is a bad case. The only cure I know, is to teach the horse to 
spit.”’ Excellent advice, yet impossible. 


NAVVAANEUVUR AVON coveebeundcuvvud tiny 


Napoleon said “ Impossible ? — Never say that foolish word to me.” 


‘“Certum Est Quia Impossibile Est” is not a meaningless sentence. 
Many things are accomplished simply because they are held to be im- 
possible. Rowan delivered the “‘ Message To Garcia’ and the world 
marveled, yet Cicero, ages before, said ‘‘ To wonder at nothing after it 
has happened; consider nothing before it has come to pass as impossible 
to come to pass.” 


Rowan was willing and the proverb has it that “ Nothing is im- 
possible to the willing mind,” nor “‘ Nothing is impossible to persever- 
ance ’’’ yet to the timid and hesitant anything is impossible. 


It is pointed out in “ The Renegado”’ that “‘ A wise man never at- 
tempts the impossible,” but slobbering can be prevented, and the seem- 
ingly impossible accomplished. We of New England are slobberers. 
For years we have been emitting meaningless predictions in regard to 
the future of this section of the country. Expectoration is neither sanitary 
nor a mark of good breeding, but it is direct, forceful, and if properly 
executed, to the point. We need to cease our continual harangue that 
we cannot compete with the South, Middle West and the West. We need 
to cease slobbering and direct our attention toward the utilization of our 
God-given advantages. We need to bring about a new concept of New 
England’s importance and future to the minds of the people of New 
England, and of the world. We have many advantages, and there is no 


reason why New England cannot continue to hold the supremacy which 
she enjoys. 


DUE 


Germany’s success industrially has been based upon her famous 
proverb: ‘“‘ To believe a business impossible, is the way to make it so.”’ 
Let us instill determination in Connecticut industry. Let us speak as one, 


with one voice. 
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Introducing the City of New Haven 


What One Connecticut City Has Done to Show Its Citizens and Its Neighbors 
That It Possesses Great Commercial Houses, Great Industries and a Great 
Progressiveness 


NCE more a group of Yankees have taken 

a hammer in their hands and nailed a bit 
deeper the lie that New England is asleep or 
dead or atro- 
phied or some- 
thing of like na- 
ture. The 
Progress Expo- 
sition which has 
just been held 
in New Haven 
under the aus- 
picesofthe 
Chamber of 
Commerce was 
one of the most 
remarkable a f- 
fairs of its kind 
ever held, we 
can say without 
fear of contra- 
diction, in any 
city of its size 
in the country. 

The first 
steps in prepara- 
tion for the Exposition were taken last May 
although no attempt was made until several 
months later to arouse a great public interest. 
Slowly, and not without difficulty the prelimin- 
ary plans were laid. Months of quiet effort 
were followed by the beginning of a more vis- 
ible form of interest-arousing effort, the first 
difficulties of which ogly offered advance testi- 
mony of ultimate success. The Yankee charac- 
teristic which made New England great and 
which will always keep it great, ran true to 
form. It is that characteristic which one 
Yankee has described as “‘ taking plenty of time 
to be sure we’re right and then moving hell if 
necessary to put it over.” 

In the words of Professor Tracy, president 
of the Chamber of Commerce, the Exposition 
was a success because every element of public 
life was represented in it. The manufacturer, 
the jobber, the merchant, the parks, schools, 
the University, the arts, drama, the professions, 
all were there. Many will understand what 
is meant by saying that they came because they 
were already there, represented in some way 
in the picture of a city that they were helping 








THe WINCHESTER BUILDING, WHERE THE ExposiTiIon Was HELD 


to build. New Haven as it had been was 
there and New Haven as it is today for all to 
see, but the greatest thing of all was the prom- 
ise for the New 
Haven of the 
future. 

Great credit 
must be given to 
the volunteer 


workers who 
carried on this 
gigantic task 


and Professor 
Tracy pays 
warm tribute to 
those who gave 
freely of their 
time, energy 
and expert help 
to make the 
work of each 
committee move 
with machine- 
like precision. 
Mr. E. P. Root 
was chairman of 
the Advisory Committee and the other off- 
cials consisted of: general chairman, R. H. 
Whitehead; assistant general chairman, John 
R. Demarest; treasurer, G. Harold Welch; 
secretary, IT. F. Silkman; general manager, 
Lloyd L. Anderson; assistant manager, G. A. 
Parsons. 

An executive committee of six leading citi- 
zens lent their directive efforts and the com- 
mittee chairmen consisted of the following: 
finance committee, Dean B. Lyman; sales of 
space committee, John R. Demarest; entertain- 
ment committee, Oliver Edwards; technical 
committee, R. H. Whitehead; publicity com- 
mittee, Oliver V. Ober; attendance committee, 
J. M. Groves; ticket sales committee, H. F. 
Woodcock; transportation committee, J. Alex- 
ander; building operations, T. F. Silkman. 

The Exposition building is part of the plant 
of the Winchester Repeating Arms Company 
and a unit built during the war. Its six stories, 
containing in all 200,000 square feet of space, 
offered an ideal arrangement for the exhibits 
and being of thoroughly fire-proof construction 
eliminated at once any danger from such source. 


Courtesy New Haven Register 
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THe New Haven RAILrRoaD ExuisiT, SHOWING ACTUAL RAILROAD OPERATION IN MINIATURE 
Not a toy railroad, but a miniature one, operated in exactly the same manner as the real railroad, with 
automatic remote control switches, highway crossing protection, interlocked switches, etc. 


Over 200,000 people were admitted during the 
ten day period (figure quickly at twenty-five 
cents a person) and some conception of the 
size of the affair may be had from the state- 
ment made by officials that it would take six 
hours to see all the exhibits if one stopped two 
minutes only before each booth. 

The representative of the Association who 
went to spend an hour or two and stayed five 
and went again and stayed another four found 
there the exhibits of over thirty-five member 
manufacturers, many of them showing their 
products in the process of manufacture. The 
National ‘Folding Box Company offered an 
example of efficiency along this line, one ma- 
chine which was kept in operation at their ex- 
hibit, turning out many thousand boxes a day. 

It is unfortunately impossible to describe in 
detail each industrial exhibit, for there was not 
one that did not represent skill and ingenuity 
in its arrangement. ‘The exhibits of the util- 


ities, the Southern New England Telephone 
Company, the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad, and the Connecticut Com- 


pany, all of which have their headquarters in 
New Haven, were outstanding. 

The New Haven Railroad exhibit repro- 
duced in the most faithful and minute detail, 
the actual running and automatic control of 
trains. It was virtually impossible to see 
through the crowds that surrounded this ex- 
hibit during the busy hours, for those who got 
up close stayed there and the grown-up chil- 
dren and the little children alike marveled 
and learned. 

The exhibit of the telephone company which 
covered a very large space showed the develop- 
ment of the telephone from its earliest days. 
A complete telephone operating room was 
shown and every operation could be viewed 
as a call was put through. It was in New 
Haven in 1878 that the first commercial switch- 
board ever made was put into operation. 

The Connecticut Company’s exhibit was 
equally graphic and interesting. A car was 
taken apart and rebuilt in such a manner that 
observers could follow through its actual op- 
eration by the motorman. 
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Among the other industrial exhibits those 
of Winchester Repeating Arms Company, Sar- 
gent and Company and the New Haven Clock 
Company were perhaps the largest, occupying 


six and seven spaces 
each. 

The Sargent exhibit 
contained a full line of 
their hardware prod- 
ucts and an interesting 
collection of old 
latches, door knockers, 
etc., owned by Mr. 
Lord of that concern. 
At the Winchester ex- 
hibit their washing ma- 
chines and the _ Ice- 
O-Lator were shown, 
in addition to their 
full line of fire-arms, 


cutlery, sporting 
goods, etc. The Ice- 
Q-Lator is the Con- 


necticut-made _house- 
hold refrigerator 
which operates by gas 
instead of by elec- 
tricity. 


Engine radiators made by the G and O 
Manufacturing Company for well known cars 


were exhibited as we 
English and Mersick. 
showed an inter- 
esting display 
of old locks used 
on the first auto- 
mobiles. 

New 
made by the 
Greist Manu- 
facturing Com- 
pany formed 
part of their 
display together 
with their reg- 
ular line of sew- 
ing machine at- 
tachments, and 
tools and ma- 
chine-tools were 
exception- 
ally well  dis- 
played by the 
Geometric Tool 


lights 


Company and Hoggson and Pettis. 


Among the textiles 


Berger Brothers, manufacturers of corsets and 


orthopedic appliances 
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Toys were displayed 





ANOTHER VIEW OF THE RAILROAD EXHIBIT 


Showing electric control of cars on “the Hump,” 
and the most modern switching methods. 


re automobile locks by 


The latter concern also mobile Company, 





An EXAMPLE OF A FINE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBIT 


New Haven manufacturers took advantage of the opportunity to 
display their wide range of high-quality products. 


there were exhibits by 


and the Velvet Textile 


Company of West Haven, manufacturers of 
plain and brocaded velvets. 


by the A. C. Gilbert 


Company, rubber products by the Seamless 


Rubber Company, 


typewriters by t he 
Remington Company 
and boilers by the 


Bigelow Company. 
Building materials 
were shown by the 
Howard Company, 
makers of fire brick; 
by the Connecticut 
Brick Manufacturers 
Association for the 
common brick manu- 
facturers and by the 


Lampson Lumber 
Company and the 
Economy Concrete 
Company. The build- 


ing was equipped with 
the Eastern Machin- 
ery safety elevators. 
Other members ex- 
hibiting included East- 


ern Dairies Inc., the Wilson H. Lee Company, 
printers; Joseph Parker and Son Company, 
makers of blotting and matrix papers; John 
P. Smith Company, wire products; the Loco- 
automobiles; 


& 


food 


Sperry 
Barnes, 
products; the 
New Haven 
Gas Light Com- 
pany and_ the 
New Haven 
Pulp and Board 
Company. 
Several man- 
ufacturers, such 
for example as 
the Interna- 
tional Silver 
Company, Man- 
ning and Bow- 
man, Landers, 
Frary and 
Clark, the 
United States 
Rubber Com- 
pany and others 
had their prod- 


ucts displayed through retail exhibits made by 

local dealers, as they were not local concerns. 

Although emphasis has been placed upon the 
(Continued on page 9) 
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America Through a Frenchman’s Eyes 


By Jacours Breguet 
A Portion of An Address Made by M. Breguet On His Return to France, Following 
His Visit to This Country as a Representative of French Industry. 


a reality, in America, nothing distinguishes 
the workman from the clerk in the shop or 
in the office. The separation made in our 
French industries between these two classes of 
workmen does not exist in the United States. 


statism, as we may call political theory which 
appeals to the initiative of the state for carry- 
ing out reforms recognized as useful, as does 
the American citizen who has an instinctive re- 
sentment against this. 


The workman, on leav- 
ing his work, has hands 
and clothing as neat as 
the office employe; he 
does his work as neatly 
as the other and most 
of the time wears spe- 
cial gloves. 

Both leave their pri- 
vate automobiles, often 
elegant, but of a uni- 
form model, like every- 
thing made in_ the 
United States, on a 
special piece of ground, 
more or less adjacent 
to the shop or office, 
especially set apart for 
“parking.” Ford cars 
are the exception in 
New York; they are 
too democratic for the 
hardworking and well- 
to-do population of the 
business capital. So if 
the employer is_ rich, 
the workman is _ too, 
and considering himself 


In the August issue of Connecticut 
Industry there appeared an article 
containing an account of the trip to 
this country of groups of Britishers 
who came for the purpose of studying 
American industrial and economic 
conditions. 


M. Jacques Breguet of the Ecole du 
Genie Maritime (Marine Engineering 
School) also came here, representing 
French industry at an international 
aviation meet and upon his return lec- 
tured before an audience of French 


industrialists. 

For the translation of his address, 
readers of Connecticut Industry are 
indebted to Mr. Joseph R. Ensign of 
the Ensign, Bickford Company, of 
Simsbury, who had read M. Breguet’s 
address and believed members of 
the Association would enjoy his com- 
ments on American life. 

Because of lack of space, it has, 
unfortunately, been necessary to omit 


Thus has been estab- 
lished a mutual confi- 
dence, a discipline and 
spontaneous coopera- 
tion which is striking to 
the European and it is 
this wealth and social 
equilibrium which made 
it possible for President 
Coolidge to say proudly 
that the people of the 
United States are the 
most fortunate in the 
world. 


Cost of Living and 
Purchasing Power of 
the Dollar 


HE rate of in- 

crease of the high 
cost of living, say the 
economists, is at pres- 
ent 170%, as compared 
with 1913, after having 
reached a maximum of 
about 190% in 1920, 
just after the war. That 
is due probably to a 


more as his employer’s 
partner than his enemy, 
he feels that both reap 
largely the fruit of 
their efforts. More- 
over, as industry is a public function, the men 
who are at the head of affairs today realize 
the necessity of reacting against speculation 
and the trusts. They have become methodically 
organized in such a way as to make their per- 
sonal profit first of all from the earnings of 
their industry and to cause the nation to profit 
from the prodigious resources of the country 
and from the improvement of output through 
heavy production and the perfecting of imple- 
ments. 

The Government wisely takes account of the 
lessons from world-wide experience; it avoids 


certain portions 
speech. 





certain depreciation of 
gold and, above all, the 
excessive amount of 
gold in the United 
States. This increase 
is moderate beside the rise in the cost of living 
in France, which reaches 500%, and yet we 
can consider ourselves fortunate that the cast 
of living in France is not greater, for, if it has 
followed the value of the exchange, its rate 
has not been affected by an increased deprecia- 
tion of gold itself. 

One may conclude from various comparisons 
between the price of certain commodities form- 
ing the basis of consumption such as the cost 
of transportation, clothing, or of usual nour- 
ishment, that the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar in New York amounts to 10 francs (at the 


of the original 
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current rate during the last quarter of 1925). 
So one can secure there for one dollar, the 
same thing that one can procure here for an 
amount ranging, according to the circumstances, 
from between 8 to 12 francs. That also means 
that to earn a dollar in the United States 
would, at the present high cost of living in 
France, correspond to earning 10 francs there. 

We may see at once the advantage which the 
American derives from this situation, when 
he spends his dollars in France. He spends a 
unit which really costs him 10 francs and re- 
ceives in return a product which has a market 
value of around 27 francs. 

On the other hand, one may see the artificial 
and dangerous but real advantage from which 
our export trade benefits. All other things be- 
ing equal, a manufacturer may receive a dollar, 
that is 27 francs in the United States, for a 
product, the sale price of which in France would 
be 10 francs. It is this customs protection 
which permits us to export, but when the time 
comes that prices are stabilized in France, bear- 
ing in mind the depreciation of the monetary 
standard, to which I have alluded above and 
by reason of a possible valorization of our 
money, then, in consequence of our insufficiency 
of production, our industry will risk being com- 
pletely stopped, as happens in countries where 
money has been standardized anew or stabil- 
ized too quickly. 


Salaries 
PPRENTICESHIP in America is still 
rudimentary and the highly specialized 

workmen of Europe are clearly superior. So 
extravagent salaries are being paid to people 
such as adjusters of automatic machines, air- 
plane motors, etc. The laboring class and the 
immigrants are most often adapted to a trade 
and they receive salaries which they would not 
have received in Europe. 

If the factory workman is well paid, what 
about the building laborer? 

A mason’s assistant receives $7 to $8 a day; 

A brick-layer receives $14; 

A plasterer receives $14; 

An electrician receives $12; 

An assembler of iron work receives $12; 

A miner receives $7.50; 

A boy assistant or apprentice receives $5.50; 

A non-specialized mason’s assistant earns 
up to $4 in California. 

At the end of a month these workmen will 
have brought home wages amounting to be- 
tween $200 and $350. ‘This does not include 
special receipts such as those arising from over- 
time. The eight-hour day is not actually ob- 
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ligatory but as soon as the eight hours are 
exceeded the workman receives double hourly 
salary. 

Moreover, the implements which they have 
at their disposal are highly perfected. Every- 
where there are powerful pneumatic tools, ap- 
paratus for hoisting and handling, an organ- 
ized plan of work, and a pricing of the job 
which encourages them to work. They know 
that the more they work, the more they will 
have to do. 


The Cost of Goods 
—S labor is well paid, the cost 


prices are lower, proportionately, than any- 
where else — a remarkable fact, and the key- 
note of American prosperity. That is due to 
several reasons, chief of which are the follow- 
ing: 

1. Ease in obtaining raw materials, or 
rather elementary materials, which form the 
foundation of all industry. + 

2. The adequate supply in the domestic 
market. 

3. Perfection in methods of work and in 
the organization of the use of machinery in 
industries. 


Raw Materials 


TON of coal in France represents two 

days’ wages, or four times as much as the 
American ton and even though the American 
laborer earns in absolute value twice as much 
as the French laborer, the price of the product 
mined does not undergo any increase in con- 
sequence of the ease of extraction. 

This fact seems to be the main secret of 
American prosperity. 

For petroleum we find the same, or rather 
a still more striking result for, unfortunately, 
we cannot make comparison with the cost price 
of material extracted in France. 

In the East, gasoline costs less than 20¢ 
a gallon at the retailer’s, and is still cheaper in 
the West where it is taken from the ground. 
That would correspond here, in purchase value, 
to 0 fr. 50, or less than one fourth what we 
unlucky motorists pay for fuel. This moderate- 
ness of price is, moreover, one of the causes 
of the immense development of the automobile 
industry in the United States: one automo- 
bile to every seven inhabitants. 

In farm products, sugar for example, by a 
similar reasoning it is found that a day’s work 
of the average sugar worker ($4) represents 
27 kilograms of sugar, while in France a 
worker will earn, under the same conditions, 
20 to 25 francs, or about the value of 10 
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kilograms of sugar, all other things being 
equal. 


An Adequate Domestic Market 


HE situation of the United States, ultra- 

protectionist, and operating, so to speak, 
behind closed doors, is not to be compared with 
that of England, frée-trader by nature, living 
at present on export trade and unable to make 
a practice of giving her workmen salaries such 
as would distort the cost prices of merchandise 
in competition. We may suppose that the 
United States produces almost three-fifths of 
the iron and steel manufactured in the world 
and only exports 7% of this enormous quan- 
tity. What a light this sheds on the extent 
of the domestic market, whose power of ab- 
sorption doubles every ten years! 

The area of the United States is fourteen 
times that of France, and its population, which 
is a little over 110 million inhabitants, is not 
three times greater than that of France. What 
a margin that still gives for extensions and in- 
creases in the interior economy of that country! 

If the American absorbed only what a 
Frenchman absorbs, the consumption would be 
only three times that of the French, but it has 
been ascertained by careful estimation that the 
national fortune of the United States is prob- 
ably around 300 billion dollars while that of 
France is estimated at around 300 billion 
francs. So one may suppose, if we still con- 
sider 10 francs as the purchasing price of a 
dollar, that the American consumes three and 
one-half times as much as the Frenchman. It 
is, therefore, this domestic activity of national 
currency that permits industries built up in this 
rich country to find without difficulty home 
markets at least ten times as large as those of 
our own industries. 

This high figure permits the putting to work 
of a larger working force and lowers the cost 
price, already slight, in consequence of the low 
price of raw material, and this in turn permits 
considering exportation and consequently the 
putting to work of a still larger force. 


Perfection in Working Methods 


NDER such circumstances, any manufac- 

turer who has perfected a product, what- 
ever it may be, and who has been able to 
establish an economic method of production, 
does not hesitate to make the heavy invest- 
ments in equipment which will turn it into 
money cheaply. He proceeds to launch his 
product by means of a reasonable amount of 
intensive publicity, in which he is a past master, 
and which is the result of carefuly study, both 
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from an economic and a psychological point 
of view. Then he throws on the market a 
product which he and his partners are sure 
will be absorbed without difficulty. 

In order to arrive at maximum economy in 
the cost price, the American manufacturer is 
inclined to organize a system by which he him- 
self manufactures everything that enters into 
the make-up of the finished product, with which 
he floods the market. 

The most excellent example of this style of 
organization is that of Mr. Ford who builds 
everything himself. He spins the cloth for the 
tops and cushions of his cars, casts the glass 
for his lamps and windshields, obtains the iron 
ore and coal from mines that belong to him. 

His cylinder foundry is next to his blast 
furnaces, where the pouring from the first melt- 
ing is run directly into the moulds, thus avoid- 
ing intermediary operations and handling which 
would unnecessarily increase the cost price since 
there is assurance of a daily output of the size 
produced by his shops. 

It is this tendency which our great manufac- 
turers in France are seeking to follow. Renault, 
of Billancourt, has been one of the first to 
apply it, since he has gone so far as to erect 
beside his machine shops, complete copper and 
aluminum foundries. Citroel has just imi- 
tated him. 

This formula is ideal since a regular and 
even increasing output is assured, as in the 
United States. This is a dangerous formula, 
in case of a reduction in work, where shops of 
increasing importance run the risk of having 
to shut down, without any possibility of other 
ready markets. 


Relation Between the Price of Materials 
and That of Labor 


FE, may conclude that the merchandise 

known as “ labor ”’ is four times as much, 
in relation to the merchandise known as “ steel 
or raw materials,’ in the United States as in 
France. 

It is this figure which makes us realize the 
real difference between the principles of Amer- 
ican and European manufacture. 

The Frenchman, logically, is inclined to econ- 
omize in raw materials, taking extreme pains 
in his computations and factory procedure, only 
to economize less with working hours. The 
American, on the other hand, does not hesi- 
tate to use more material, if he obtains there- 
from a very small saving either in quantity of 
labor, by simplification or through economy in 
manufacture. 

(Continued on page 17) 
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(Continued from page 5) of the Minotte E. Chatfield Paper Company 
exhibits of manufacturers, many others of was especially good demonstrating as it did 
variety and attractiveness were displayed. The what can be done to make an exhibit thoroughly 
Yale University exhibit was of particular in- ‘alive’? and hence conform to the first requi- 
terest and among the merchants’ exhibits that site of good salesmanship. 





View SHOWING Part oF SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE COMPANY EXHIBIT 


The photograph fails to do justice to the exhibit, which contained, among other 
things, a complete telephone operating room. 


HENRY BRADFORD SARGENT SHIRAS MORRIS 
1851-1927 1875-1927 


Director of the Association Director and Treasurer of 
1913 to 1919 and 1923 to 1927 the Association 1913 to 1918 
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INDUSTRIAL NEWS AROUND THE STATE 


COTTON MILL RE-OPENS 


The Eagleville Cotton Company, closed -for 
three years, resumed operations on January 
14. Sateen will be manufactured and twenty 
looms were put in operation at the start. Other 
looms and the carding and spinning machines 
will go into production gradually. 


PROPOSED CONSOLIDATION OF ICE 
COMPANIES 

Announcement has been made by New York 
interests that they have acquired options on a 
number of large ice companies operating in 
Connecticut cities. Hartford, Bridgeport, 
Waterbury and New Britain were among the 
cities which it was stated were definitely in- 
cluded, and Meriden, New London, Stamford 
and Waterbury had been approached. 

The Hygienic Ice Company of New Haven, 
members of the Association, have declined to 
go into the consolidation. A statement issued 
by J. Birney Tuttle says that they are not in- 
terested, having been in business for twenty- 
five years and developed very valuable prop- 
erty in New Haven. The plant has a capacity 
of 400 tons of artificial ice per day and a re- 
serve of 75,000 tons from lakes nearby. 


NEW BRITAIN FIRM PURCHASES WINSTED 
PLANT 


President A. F. Corbin of the Union Manu- 
facturing Company of New Britain has an- 
nounced the purchase by that firm of the hoist 
assets of the Franklin-Moore Company of Win- 
sted, manufacturers of chains, hoists, trolleys, 
etc. No property or real estate is included in 
the sale. 


MERIDEN FIRM MAKES AUTO ACCESSORIES 


The plant and equipment of the Remo Man- 
ufacturing Company of Meriden has been taken 
over by the Remo-Lite Corporation, organized 
under the laws of Delaware. The company 
will manufacture the Siko-lite non-glare head- 
light bulbs for automobiles and other auto- 
mobile accessories. 


TO MANUFACTURE YARN IN STRATFORD 


Harry Toulson, formerly with the Belamose 
Corporation of Rocky Hill, has leased a plant 
at Stratford and will there engage in the manu- 
facture of novelty yarn. 


PROMOTIONS BY NEW HAVEN ROAD 


G. T. Carmichael, general auditor of the 
New Haven Road, has announced the promo- 
tion of H. V. Clemens, formerly auditor of 


freight receipts to the position of assistant gen- 
eral auditor in charge of revenue accounting 
departments and the advancement to auditor 
of freight receipts of Albert Drummond, for- 
merly assistant freight auditor. 

Mr. Clemens began his service with the road 
as a waybill clerk in the Bridgeport freight 
ofice and Mr. Drummond as a freight clerk 
at East Bridgewater, both about twenty years 
ago. 


UNION FABRIC INCREASES CAPITAL 


The Union Fabric Company of Derby has 
voted to increase its capital stock from $9,000 
to $300,000. ‘This is the first increase in capi- 
tal since the establishment of the company in 
1887. Each former holder will receive thirty- 
nine additional shares of stock, for each share 
formerly held, a total par value of $1,000. 


COLT’S SUBSIDIARY ORGANIZES 


The Colt’s Products Company of Hartford, 
a subsidiary of the Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 
Manufacturing Company has been incorpo- 
rated and will operate as a distributing agent 
for the latter concern in certain territories. 


MOODUS FIRM INCORPORATED 


A new corporation, the Undine Twine Mills, 
Inc., has been formed to operate the Undine 
Twine Mills of Moodus, owned by the late 
Judge Albert E. Purple. Arthur J. Stillman, 
who has been managing the business since 
Judge Purple’s death, is president of the new 
concern. James E. Bryan, formerly sales 
agent, becomes treasurer and general manager 
and Aven Erickson, secretary. 


GAS SALES GOING UP 


George S. Hawley, president of the Connect- 
icut Gas Lighting Association, says that the 
gas sales for Connecticut in 1926 showed an 
increase of about 10% over the previous year. 
CHASE COMPANIES ACQUIRE HUNGERFORD 

COMPANY 

The assets and good will of the U. T. 
Hungerford Brass & Copper Company of New 
York have been acquired by the Chase Com- 
panies, Inc., of Waterbury. The Hungerford 
concern, which has been in business for about 
thirty years, owns warehouses in various parts 
of the country which are used for the distri- 
bution of brass and copper products. The 
warehouses will be operated as a division of the 
Chase Brass Companies of New York owned 
and controlled by Chase Companies, Inc. 
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Following the announcement of this purchase 
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it was also made known that the capitalization 


of Chase Companies, Inc., was increased from 
$10,000,000 to $12,000,000 through issuing 
20,000 additional shares of common stock, par 


value $100. 


CONNECTICUT FIRMS 
REPRESENTED IN 
SILK ASSOCIATION 

ELECTIONS 


The Sewing Silks and 
Twists Division of the 
Silk Association of 
America recently 
elected officers and a 
number of officials of 
Connecticut firms were 
honored. A. N. Lin- 
coln of the Belding- 
Heminway Company 
was elected chairman; 
R. W. France of the 
Salt’s Textile Company 
was elected chairman 
of the velvet group, 
and F. W. Osmers of 
the same company was 
elected to the publicity 
committee. 


CHARLES CHENEY 
WRITES FOR 
VOCATIONAL STUDY 


Charles Cheney, 
president of Cheney 
Brothers, South Man- 
chester has contributed 
to a vocational study 
soon to be issued in 
book form by Doran 
Company. The book 
deals with the problem 
of vocational misfits 
and contains contribu- 
tions by thirty-eight 
leaders in industry and 
the professions. 


BUYS BETHEL 
PROPERTY 


The Felting Fur 


Company of Danbury 

has purchased the factory in Bethel formerly 
occupied by the Harrison R. Hoyt Company. 
The company will continue its Danbury factory, 
using a portion of the Bethel plant for cutting 
fur and leasing the rest to the National Hatters 


Fur Company. 


THE TEXTILES 


We take pleasure in quoting part 
of a letter written by H. G. Lord, 
president of the Textile World, and 
printed in the Utica, New York, Press. 
Mr. Lord says: 


“So much attention has been directed by 
the press to the movement of cotton mills 
from New England to the south during 
the past few years that I frequently find 
the impression in the minds of those who 
are not closely affiliated with it that the 
entire textile industry is in the process of 
geographical realignment. That is not the 
case. 


“The relative proportion of each major 
branch of the textile industry based on an 
average of the three main factors: capital 
invested, value of products, value added by 
manufacture is as follows: 


“ Cotton manufacture, forty-two per cent 
of total textile industry. 


“Wool and worsted manufacture, twenty- 
six per cent of total textile industry. 


“Knit goods and hosiery manufacture, 
fourteen per cent of total textile industry. 


“Silk manufacture, thirteen per cent of 
total textile industry. 


_ “ Dyeing and finishing (separate estab- 
lishments), five per cent of total textile 
industry. 


“The cotton industry is now about 
evenly divided between the north and 
south. There is still more machinery in 
the north, but some of it is not operating. 
The southern mills make heavier and 
coarser goods than they average in the 
north, and as they are running at greater 
capacity due to longer working hours, they 
use more cotton than the fine goods mills 
of New England. About eighty-eight per 
cent of the knit goods manufacturers are 
located in the north and twelve per cent in 
the south. A recent directory tabulation 
shows that there are fewer knitting firms 
in the south to-day than two years ago. 
The woolen and worsted industries and the 
silk industries are ninety-eight per cent in 
the north and two percent in the south.” 











After forty, none of us feel as old as we look. 
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TELEPHONE WORKERS TO RECEIVE 
MEDALS 


Seventy employes of the Southern New Eng- 
land Telephone Company of New Haven will 
complete twenty years or more of continuous 
service with the company this year and will 


be awarded service em- 
blems. Five will have 
been with the company 
for forty-five years; 
four for forty years; 
one for _ thirty-five 
years; four for thirty 
years; twenty-one for 
twenty-five years and 
thirty-five for twenty 
years. Of the sev- 
enty, twenty-two are 
women. 


TYPEWRITERS LEAD 
EXPORTS FROM 
CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut exports 
increased $1,151,848 
for the third quarter of 
1926 as compared with 
the similar period in 
1925 and the lead was 
taken by typewriters. 

According to the De- 
partment of Commerce, 
exports from this state 
for this period were 
valued at $11,022,389 
and typewriters repre- 
sented $1,083,110 of 
this amount. Exports 
of brass and bronze 
came second and rub- 
ber footwear third. 


Ford now doubles 
the day of rest. Gives 
"em more time to wear 
out his flivvers. — Erie 
Times. 


“Mechanical stand- 
ardization,” says Cap- 


tain O’Hay, “is a necessity, but intellectual 
standardization is a positive danger.” 

“ Education,” he says, “is restraint of hasty 
condemnation of others.” 
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LEGISLATIVE REVIEW 


What Goes On In Congress 


‘In Connecticut General Assembly 


EMBERS have received, through the 

medium of almost daily bulletins, a rec- 
ord of all bills of importance to industry or 
of especial interest to members, as they were 
introduced. As a re- 
sult, prior to the an- 
nouncement of any 
hearings, every mem- 
ber of the Association 
had an opportunity to 
select the bills which 
he wished particularly 
to follow and secure 
copies of them from 
Association 
headquarters. 


The Association now 
has on file over 200 
bills and more than 
150 copies of different 
measures have been sent out to members re- 
questing them. Also, bulletins announcing 
hearings will be issued at least once a week 
and as often as changes make it necessary in 
the intervening period. All the bills so far 
listed will be re-issued in classified form and 
a list of all Senators and Representatives has 
already been sent out. 

The usual hours of labor bills have been 
introduced, as well as bills on old-age pensions 
and unemployment insurance. Compensation 
measures will probably hold the center of the 
stage and members have all -received copies 
of S. B. No. 132, the measure sponsored by 
the Association and prepared by its Compensa- 
tion Committee after efforts extending over 
more than a year’s time. 

A number of motor vehicle bills have been 
introduced in blank form, substitutes to be put 
in later, but there are a great variety of other 
motor vehicle measures in, prominent among 
them bills to increase the gasoline tax, to re- 
quire proof of financial responsibility, increas- 
ing speed limits, regulating size and weight of 
load (we are still referring to automobiles) 
and adopting national uniform auto code, etc., 
etc. 

Over 84 tax bills are being watched at Asso- 
ciation headquarters, most of them of appar- 
ently minor importance. Bills are in requir- 
ing a license fee of $250 from foreign corpo- 
rations, taxing stock of no par value at 2% 
of each $20 of actual value, establishing 


ruined, too. 





66 C OVERNMENTS, 

from the motion men give them; 

and as governments are made and 

moved by men, so by them they are 

Therefore, governments 

depend upon men rather than men 
upon governments.” 


And In The State Legislature 


a commission to investigate the tax prob- 
lems of small towns, making numerous tax 
exemptions, etc. 


Agricultural measures are well to the fore 
and among them State Park Commission bills 
are prominent. 

One bill provides for 
the appointment of a 
commission of three to 
advertise Connecticut 
and two other meas- 
ures in the advertising . 
line specify rates on 
billboard space. 

Several bills are in 
appropriating funds 
for trade schools and 
others provide for state 
aid in adult education. 

Highway bills are 
numerous, as are meas- 
ures pertaining to banks, building and loan 
associations, removal of Sunday restrictions 
and miscellaneous matters. 

The water problem has not been overlooked 
and one bill provides for the appointment of 
a commission to study diversion of waters ad- 
jacent to the Connecticut line. 


like clocks, go 


William Penn 


In Congress 


McFadden Branch Banking Bill 


. TER lengthy discussions which dragged on 
interminably the House and Senate each 
clung absolutely to its recommendations and 
eventually the Conference Committee was com- 
pelled to report its inability to arrive at an 
agreement. The House then acceded to the 
important demands of the Senate, the Senate 
indicated a willingness to go part way on cer- 
tain other provisions and the sky looked 
brighter until Senator Wheeler prevented the 
bill from going on the consent calendar. That 
is the situation at the time of going to press, 
but it seems likely that action will come soon 
now that the Hull Amendments, the first great 
cause of dissension, have been thrown out and 
the banking and farm blocs seem to be getting 
together. 


Safety Bill 


H B. 12263 would create a Division of 
‘Safety in the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
charged with the collection of data relating 
to industrial accidents in all lines of employ- 
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ment. On February 2 it was laid over for 
amendment. 


Trade Marks 
ONSIDERABLE difference of opinion 
seems to exist concerning the merits of 
H. R. 13486, a bill which would permit the 
depositing of a trade-mark with the Patent 
Office upon payment of $2, in place of regis- 
tration. 


Sheppard-Towner Maternity Act 
ON January 13 the Sheppard-Towner bill 


passed the Senate and went to the Presi- 
dent for his signature, having previously 
passed the House. It extends for two years 
the Federal-Aid Appropriations for this work 
to those states which want it. Connecticut 
does not want it. 

Senator Bingham introduced a resolution 
(S. Res. 326), which was agreed to, asking 
the Secretary of Labor to immediately furnish 
the Senate with information on what is now 
being done in all states which have accepted 
the act. 


Misbranding 
i Serenne ” legislation which has 


been so prominent in previous sessions is 
up again at this session. The Merritt bill, 
H. R. 3904 and the Capper “‘ Truth in Fab- 
rics’ bill, S. 1618, are pending from last ses- 
sion and a new bill has been introduced by 
Senator Smoot. 

The difference between the two first meas- 
ures have been explained in detail in Connecti- 
cut Industry. Briefly, the Merritt bill defines 
misbranding and penalizes it, but does not re- 
quire branding. The Capper bill is much more 
severe. 

An effort was made to bring up the Capper 
bill January 17 and it was made the order of 
the day by a close vote. There was so much 
opposition, however, to its being taken up with- 
out opportunity for preparation that it was 
withdrawn temporarily by Senator Capper. 


Regional Commissions 


ENATOR Hawes, formerly a member of 

the House of Representatives has _ intro- 
duced a bill which proposes the creation of 
seven regional commerce commissions to assist 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
pursuance of its duties. 


Coal Control 
Artes extended hearings the House Com- 


merce Committee voted down the Parker 
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Coal bill which would have given the executive 
department power to act in coal strikes. This 
is understood to result in the tabling of all 
coal legislation for this session. 


Rivers and Harbors Bill 
O N January 12 the House adopted the con- 


ference report on the Rivers and Harbors 
bill, which provides for the purchase of the 
Cape Cod Canal, improvement in the Illinois 
and upper Missouri Rivers and for other proj- 
ects. The measure carries an appropriation 


of $71,000,000. 


Cuban Parcel Post 


HE Cuban Government has advised our 

government that it will not renew the 
Parcel Post Convention now in effect, unless 
the United States permits the importation of 
cigars in shipments of less than 3,000, the 
present limit. 

H. R. 8997 was introduced by Chairman 
Green of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee for the purpose of remedying this con- 
dition and was favorably reported. Efforts 
are now under way to get it before the House 
by special rule. 


Postal Changes 


A& reported in the last issue of Connecticut 
Industry five postal bills passed the House 
and went to the Senate. The Senate Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Post Roads have re- 
ported out a bill which provides reductions in 
most classes but may not be at all satisfactory 
for some users of third-class mail. Here is the 
way it would work out: 
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FACTORY PROPERTY FOR SALE 


Because of consolidation in other Con- 
necticut branches, a highly desirable fac- 
tory in central Connecticut is on the 
market for the right purchaser. 

Modern in construction, directly on 


main line of railroad and in fine labor 
market. 
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NEW INDUSTRIES IN CONNECTICUT 


4.— The Bay Company 
By W. A. Dower 


Enough surgical gauze to lay a yard wide 
strip from Hartford to Hollywood and back; 
enough zinc oxide adhesive plaster to belt the 


in Bridgeport as being most attractively sit- 
uated from the standpoint of transportation 
costs, power rates, labor and general manufac- 





PLANT OF THE Bay CoMPANY, BRIDGEPORT 


earth; enough gauze bandage to circle it at 
the equator and again from pole to pole in 
both hemispheres with plenty left for a respect- 
able bow-knot — this is part of the yearly out- 
put of a new Connnecticut industry, the Bay 
Company of Bridgeport. 

This concern came into the state in April, 
1924, and got into production the following 
June. It was then known as the Atlantic 
Surgical Cotton Company and has been manu- 
facturing under that name in New York for 
about ten years. Growth of business had made 
it necessary to seek larger quarters, and a num- 
ber of districts within a 50-mile radius of New 
York City were surveyed in search of a manu- 
facturing property which would combine suit- 
able physical qualities with a favorable loca- 
tion in point of operating costs. After comb- 
ing this area, meanwhile tracking down several 
ultimately disappointing leads, the officials 
eventually settled on the former Whiting plant 


turing conditions and moreover ideally suited 
to their requirements as to floor-space. 

The company manufactures the Bay “ Blue 
Seal ”’ line of medicated and adhesive plasters, 
absorbent cotton and gauze hospital specialties, 
surgical dressings and bandages. The products 
are marketed in hospital and retail sizes. Anti- 
septic standards are rigidly maintained and to 
meet the exacting requirements of the medical 
profession in this regard a complete steriliza- 
tion plant is in use. 

The officers have expressed themselves as 
pleased with the new location from every stand- 
point. The entire organization — manufac- 
turing, sales and executive headquarters, is now 
housed at the Bridgeport plant. Branch offices 
are located at 242 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, and in other parts of the country. The 
oficers of the company are C. U. Bay, presi- 
dent; John S. Britton, vice-president, and R. T. 
Yale, secretary-treasurer. 
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Industrial Relations 


Democracy In Employe Welfare 
The Contact Club at the Bridgeport the performers, the club recruits its technical 


works of Manning, Maxwell & Moore Inc., 
manufacturers of steam and pressure gauges, 
is a sound example of an industrial relations 
activity which, although fostered by the man- 
agement, is operated and directed by the em- 
ployes themselves. Even to its aims and set- 
up, it is a creature of the workers in the plant. 

The club was formed about four years ago 
in response to the need for some tie-up which 
would help to promote mutual understanding 
and a greater spirit of friendliness and cooper- 
ation between worker and management, and 
also among the workers themselves. Fear and 
suspicion are two of the greatest obstructive 
forces in industry and company officials felt 
that a big problem would be disposed of if a 
way could be found to dissipate, or at least 
neutralize these two harmful influences. 

The conventional solution of the problem is 
a company-devised plan set up for that express 
purpose, but the management here was not sym- 
pathetically disposed toward any industrial re- 
lations scheme which depends for its being on 
the initiative of the management and for its 
successful functioning on their continual guid- 
ance and influence. A plan which even in its 
birth embodies the employes’ ideas, and in 
which they can feel something of the pride of 
creation and a sense of responsibility for its 
conduct, is more likely, company officials feel, 
to arouse the workers’ interest and enlist their 
active cooperation — and hence is more apt to 
be fruitful— than one imposed from above. 
So, when consideration was first given to the 
introduction of some definite endeavor in this 
direction, it was decided to let the employes 
work out the details as to the type of organiza- 
tion best calculated to interest the majority, 
and as to its general set-up. When sentiment 
crystallized, the Contact Club came into being. 

The primary purpose of the club is social, 
and its activities center in occasional entertain- 
ments. The club by-laws provide for an enter- 
tainment committee whose duty it is to get the 
material together and set up the program 
and their fundamental guiding principle is that 
the “artists” must be strictly home talent. 
Every plant of any size is a mine of worthwhile 
talent which only needs exploring to yield up 
unexpected treasures. Thus far the Contact 
Club has been able to fill its programs out of 
its own personnel and all of the talent has been 
of a very respectable quality. In addition to 


staff from its own numbers. A unique contribu- 
tion in this category was the menu for the party 
held during the Christmas season just past, 
which was done in Old English script and con- 
tained such appetizing items as Cast Steel 
Turkey with Ground Glass Gravy, Case Hard- 
ened Spuds, Red Lacquered Wax Hand Berries, 
Oil Still Coffee and Cider Furnished with Cut- 
off Control. ; 

Membership is open to anyone in the plant 
including executives, and the officers are elected 
from the membership by popular vote. The 
club finances itself on membership dues of thir- 
ty-five cents a month. Meetings are held 
monthly. In addition to entertainments, the 
club controls whatever athletics are engaged in. 

The purpose of the club, as stated above, is 
social and the management specifically dis- 
avows any other claim for it. But in actual 
practice it has proven to have other and more 
far reaching results. It has done a great deal 
to disarm fear and to dispose the employes 
kindly toward the management. Moreover, 
more cordial relations have been promoted by 
it among the workers themselves. All this nec- 
essarily means a favorable effect on production 
and the company is convinced that better pro- 
duction records are traceable to the spirit of 
understanding brought about by the workings 
of the Contact Club. Furthermore, it affords 
a stop-gap between employe and management, 
and when the management has occasion to get 
across an idea to the production forces, as 
has been the case at times in the past, a letter 
addressed to the club officials or members 
brings the desired result. Some educational 
work is done but it is in the nature of a by- 
product. 

The club’s democratic set-up grew out of 
the company’s faith in the ability of its em- 
ployes to conduct an enterprise for their own 
good without interference or guidance. It was 
moreover an attempt to give the workers a ve- 
hicle to do for themselves what under other 
plans would be done for them. That it has 
accomplished good results, not specifically 
aimed at, is a point in its favor, because when 
a desirable end can be accomplished by a method 
not ostensibly set up for that special purpose, 
something is gained. 


“ Men will wrangle for religion; write for it; 
fight for it; die for it; anything but live for it.” 
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TRANSPORTATION 


POOLING LIGHTERAGE — NEW YORK 
HARBOR 


The attention of the Trafic Committee has 
been called to the rumor that all railroads using 
New York Harbor are planning to pool their 
lighterage equipment. ‘~The New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad reports that 
the Pennsylvania and Erie Railroads are at 
present operating under a three months’ pool- 
ing agreement upon the recommendation of the 
New York Port Authority. It is unlikely that 
the New Haven will enter into an agreement 
of this sort. . 

I. C. C. 17000 PART 6 


The Iron and Steel Section of I. C. C. 17000 
Part 6 is the subject of investigation by the 
New England Iron and Steel Committee which 
has been created for the purpose of handling 
the case before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. R. W. Poteet of the Stanley Works 
is chairman of this committee and the other 
Connecticut members are R. W. Miller, J. F. 
Atwater and C. L. Eyanson. All members who 
have not replied to Bulletin 270 of the Asso- 
ciation should do so at once if their interests 
are to be protected. 


J. E. MCGRATH APPOINTED ASSISTANT 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC MANAGER N. Y., N. H. & H. 
R. R. COMPANY 

Mr. J. E. McGrath has been appointed as- 
sistant freight trafic manager of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Com- 
pany, lines east, with headquarters at Boston. 

This appointment is further recognition of 
Mr. McGrath’s service with the New Haven 
Railroad Company, which has extended over 
a period of more than thirty years. He en- 
tered the service of the Old Colony Railroad 
April 8, 1895 as a stenographer in the General 
Freight Department of that road. Following 
the leasing of the Old Colony Railroad by the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, 
Mr. McGrath was appointed traveling freight 
agent in September 1902, and covered in this 
capacity a large part of the states of Vermont, 
New Hampshire and Maine. In 1906 he was 
promoted to the position of commercial agent 
and on March 1, 1920 was made assistant gen- 
eral freight agent representing the company at 
Boston. During the period of federal control 
he served as assistant chief, inland traffic serv- 
ice, having jurisdiction for the War Depart- 
ment in the movement and routing of govern- 
ment property in the New England States and 
Eastern Canada. 


Mr. McGrath has a wide acquaintance 
throughout eastern and northern New Eng- 
land and his advancement will be a source of 
pleasure to his friends. 


MOTOR TRUCK LEGISLATION 


The following bills affecting motor truck op- 
eration have been introduced in the 1927 ses- 
sion of the Connecticut General Assembly: (1) 
a bill requiring all owners of motor vehicles to 
file with the Commissioner of Motor Vehicles 
evidence of financial responsibility to the 
amount of $1000 for property damage and 
$10,000 for personal injury, (2) a bill increas- 
ing the present maximum weight of motor 
trucks from 25,000 to 28,000 pounds, (3) a 
bill providing for a maximum capacity for 
truck and tractor trailers, (4) a bill requiring 
the presence of two drivers on each long dis- 
tance motor truck, (5) a bill setting a speed 
limit of forty miles per hour for motor vehicles 
on state highways and 25 miles per hour in 
congested districts. 

Members interested in motor truck legisla- 
tion should follow closely special legislative 
bulletins which are sent out from time to time 
during the session. 


TEXTILE RATES 


As members have previously been advised, 
the New England Freight Association offered 
a proposal to cancel commodity rates on tex- 
tile articles, woolen and cotton, partially or 
wholly manufactured, including yarns and knit 
goods, between points in New England, includ- 
ing New York City; within Trunk Line terri- 
tory between Hudson River, Buffalo and Pitts- 
burgh and between these two districts. Repre- 
sentatives of the Association appeared at the 
hearing which was held on May 13, which re- 
sulted in the postponement of action by New 
England carriers. 

Members who are interested should advise 
M. L. Hatch, 605 Sears Building, Boston, who 
is the secretary of an all-New England com- 
mittee appointed to handle this matter. 


THROUGH RATES TO L. I. R. R. POINTS 


After two years’ effort the Trafic Commit- 
tee of the Association is glad to report the 
establishment of through rates to Long Island 
Railroad points. 

As a result of numerous conferences with 
Long Island Railroad officials, the committee 
also reports a decided improvement in the sery- 
ice on this railroad. 


es 
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AMERICA THROUGH A FRENCH- 
MAN’S EYES 
(Continued from page 8) 


In France, we repair, mend, and patch; labor 
evidently is more costly than before the war, 
but all things considered, repairs do not cost 
the price of a new car, and the user is interested 
in making it last, that is to say, diminish the 
production. In the United States, on the con- 
trary, an auto does not last long; any piece 
of mechanism is quickly put on the scrap-heap. 

A suspicious noise is heard in a car — instead 
of taking it apart and paying for painstaking 
and costly labor, proceeding to a complete over- 
hauling, the cost of which would quickly amount 
to twenty days’ wages, the customer prefers 
to abandon it by the side of the road. That 
is material lost but it does not matter. In 
any case it is a new order for the builder. The 
number of wrecks and derelicts left in ditches 
along the roads is unimaginable. 

At first thought one says: “The Ameri- 
cans are bunglers.’”’ On making a closer study 
of the matter, we must instead take them for 
an example and we ought to say: ‘‘ These are 
zealous economizers in labor!” This state- 
ment applies to every kind of trade. Work 
done by hand, the work of the artisan, and of 
the artist, painstaking work, inspire in the 
American an impression of respect, as for a 
costly thing (and this is why our industries de 
luxe still are highly valued!) or else a rather 
painful impression of time and money wasted. 
As a result everything which, like the use of 
machinery, tends to reduce labor, such as me- 
chanical means of manufacture and handling, 
has been developed to a point unknown to our 
building specialists. 


Improvement in the American Laborer’s 
Living Conditions 

S YSTEMS such as that employed at the Na- 

tional Cash Register Company and other 
great plants, result in a considerable improve- 
ment in living conditions of the American 
laborer, in every department of industry, and 
an impression of wealth, satisfaction, stability 
and consequently equality. 

All the large firms have a “ welfare man- 
ager,” whose only occupation in the shop con- 
sists of looking out for the physical and moral 
betterment of the workman, seeing to his good 
behavior and seeking to secure community of 
interest in the effort organized. The pam- 
phlets, tracts and instructions which he has pre- 
pared and distributed to all, maintain that 
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spirit of producing, of activity and devotion 
and contribute largely to the creation of that 
state of mind which so strongly impresses the 
foreigner arriving in the United States. 


The Capitalist Laborer 

HE laborers, by the very fact that their 

resources have increased, have necessarily 
formed the habit of saving money, of watching 
out for their “ safety,”’ of taking out insurance 
and of making a few investments. They seek 
to become interested in a financial way, through 
a voluntary participation in the enterprise to 
which they are already lending their profes- 
sional activities. They appreciate the organi- 
zation and production with which they are ac- 
quainted, and of which they are proud. 

The shareholders and bondholders of these 
important enterprises, for the most part, are 
the co-workers of the firm itself, as was ob- 
served by Mr. Nicholas Murray Butler, in an 
interesting speech which he recently made be- 
fore the Comite National d’Etudes. 

The large private telegraph and telephone 
company which gives excellent service through- 
out the United States, is the property of 343,- 
000 persons, a large number of which are 
employes of the company. 

The Steel Corporation has 160,000 share- 
holders, of which one quarter are in its per- 
sonnel. 

The Commonwealth of Chicago, which sees 
to the distribution of electricity in that city, has 
an invested capital of 185 million dollars, 
755,000 subscribers and 8,000 employes, of 
which two-thirds are among the 42,000 share- 
holders of this firm. 

All of this permits us to assert, as Mr. Butler 
says, that the citizens of the United States 
have raised an almost impassable barrier 
against revolutionary and communistic theories. 


The Prohibition Law in the United States 


T is not possible to speak of the social or- 

ganization of the United States without 
alluding to the too well-known ‘“ prohibition 
law,” which has been so much discussed. 

It is evident that the rulings of this law are 
practically disregarded by the well-to-do class; 
it is no secret to anyone, and here is evidently 
the weak and immoral side of it. It has led 
to an automatic rise in the price of alcoholic 
drinks, the entry of which into the United 
States, especially over the Canadian border, 
seems to be well organized by the ‘“ boot- 
leggers”’ or smugglers, very often, they say, 
by arrangement with certain federal author- 
ities and even certain prohibition officials. 
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The laborer can procure alcoholic drinks, 
inferior in quality and often harmful, but the 
price even of this merchandise, in spite of na- 
tional wealth, effectively curbs the excessive 
use of drink among the less well-to-do class. 


At any rate, there is no establishment where 
alcohol is officially sold, and the prohibition 
law has attained the happy result of completely 
suppressing those often uninterrupted series of 
saloons and cafés, which disgrace the entrances 
to our industrial cities, and which are the home 
of subversive propaganda. 


The laborer, on leaving the shop, is not 
stopped along the road; he goes home or to 
the social establishments of his employer; he 
indulges in sports, even in dancing, a very 
popular occupation on the other side of the At- 
lantic, and it must be recognized in all fairness 
that this law means an immense social prog- 
ress, in spite of the many disadvantages. Amer- 
ican citizens as a whole, even among those 
who drink, notice this progress and have a 
dim realization of a great feeling of national 
pride. 


Besides, some modifications to this law are 
now being proposed; the temperance society 
of the apostolic church request, especially, that 
light wines (consequently all those in France) 
and beer be excepted from the prohibition law. 
So while maintaining the ban against alcohol 
and very alcoholic wines, the purpose would 
be served by deciding that light wines do not 
enter into the category of those drinks, — 
which would be at the same time in accord with 
truth and good sense. 


American Industry is Powerful and Threatening 


agi this hasty exposé, one may realize 
the power of American industry and _ its 
tremendous technical, commercial and social 
organization. 


May we add that America, anti-statist in 
character, is likewise a protectionist by nature. 
It was under pressure of laborers’ syndicates 
that Congress passed the law on the immigra- 
tion quota and while protecting the workman 
against the competition of foreign labor, the 
American protects the finished product by cus- 
toms barriers, where the rates may go up as 
high as 90%. 

In order that we in France may understand 
the danger confronting our national industry, 
because of this power of expansion and protec- 
tion against importation, here are figures taken 
from the latest statistics concerning the foreign 
commerce of France: 


ut Indust FEBRUARY, 1927 
American French 
Imports Exports 
Dates Into France to U. S. 


January 1925 646,000,000 fr. 264,000, 
January 1926 


646,000,000 fr. 
742,000,000 fr. 


264,000,000 fr. 
250,000,000 fr. 





In spite of the protection of our depreciated 
exchange, this time illusive, American imports 
have increased and French exports have de- 
creased. 


Figures on the automobile industry are 
equally impressive. The year 1925 witnessed 
the first systematic effort of American automo- 
bile industries to reach foreign markets; the 
result was a 50% increase in exports, affecting 
especially high powered and closed cars. 550,- 
000 cars were exported, representing an 
amount of 400 million dollars, or at exchange, 
over 10 billion French francs. Against these 
tremendous figures there is the ridiculous figure 
of 630 cars imported. 


For the defense of our old French industry, 
it would be wise for us to stop this invading 
fleet, which is only the result of the ideal tech- 
nical, commercial and social organization of 
the country, coupled with privileged natural re- 
sources. 


Conclusion 


UR laborers should be enlightened con- 

cerning the benefits of American methods 
which, in a wealthy state with wealthy em- 
ployers, make it possible to have wealthy em- 
ployes, because these latter work with enthv- 
siasm. 


It is earnestly to be desired that our heads 
of industry and their personnel gain a higher 
conception of the part which each is to play, 
and thus understand that the strife between 
classes is injurious and that there should be no 
social classes except those created by activity 
and idleness! 

We should have a social organization, at 
once reasonable and powerful, inspired by what 
we see in the United States, and which should 
be the result of good will and an intelligent 
understanding on the part of everyone, the 
sole concern and only aim being the reduction 
of the cost price, the essential principle by which 
all wealth is gained. 

A great movement has been started in 
France, which is looking at the problems of to- 
day in just this light. It is the “ French Re- 
dress ” and I know of no better way of ending 
than to quote a few sentences from the tract 
just distributed by the directors of this move- 
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ment and which will be the most suitable con- 
clusion to this hasty sketch. 

‘““On the one side is Russia, where the ex- 
aggerated class spirit has produced the most 
abominable tyranny and the most hortible mis- 
ery . . . On the other is America, whose 
wants are supplied by nature and who is free 
from suffering; it is the young American nation, 
with its immense riches, its population, its cre- 
ative genius. ‘This nation, where all children 
have equal opportunities from the time they 
are born, ignores classes and antagonisms. 
Aided by her inherited characteristics and by 
an unparalleled industrial freedom, it enjoys 
the benefits of an unprecedented social con- 
dition, without barriers, where, in the general 
prosperity, individual development is the rule.” 

And finally this sentence which should be the 
great lesson given us by the great democracy 
beyond the Atlantic, “‘ The people will learn 
that its situation cannot improve, unless by 
virtue of a greatly increased prosperity, that 
this is the work of producers from every rank 
and that this alone (prosperity) can bring 
about the success looked for in the development 
of social institutions.” 


“T regret that more people do not catch the creative spirit 
that moves the outstanding business man, and appreciate 
the contribution he makes to happiness. As creative artists 
American writers, painters and critics are still-a little in- 
ferior to the best in other parts of the world. But the 
American business man is something apart, an original 
and dominating figure among creative spirits.” 

— The Bigelow Magazine. 


PENROSE R. HOOPES 


Mechanical Engineer 


Designer of 


Special Automatic Machinery 
252 Asylum St. 


Hartford, Conn. 





LEONARD’S 
Routing Guide and Rate Book 


For 


Freight, Express and Parcel Post 
Shippers 


Is the ONLY BOOK that contains 
ALL this information in ONE 
VOLUME. 


G. R. LEONARD & COMPANY 


17 East 26th St. Wm. M. Meyer, Shelton 


New York Connecticut Representative 
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M. A. C.’s Views on Current News 


Georges Carpentier has declined to take a 
star role in the new play ‘“ The Knock-out ” 
claiming he is not prepared. His last two trips 
to the United States should have given him 
all necessary experience. 


* * * * 


Headline — ‘Mummies not embalmed 
found in Trans-Caucasia.”’ Nothing startling 
in that. Congress is full of them. 


* * * * 


M. Springer, champion checker-player of 
France, says players must train like football 
men. Nothing like a little road work and a 
rub-down after a hilarious checker game. 


ee ee a 


George Young braved the icy waters and 
got $25,000. All we get for our morning cold 
shower is the shivers. 


* * * * 


We have just discovered that there is no 
Connecticut law against polygamy —and to 


think we have been satisfied with one wife all 
this time. 


* * * x 


A scientist has gone to Greenland to see 
if tropical hurricanes start there. Some one 
ought to visit the Equator to look up the 
source of these snowstorms that we are having. 


xk * * x 
The more often I hear great men speak, the 


more I realize that their food for thought is 
apple sauce. 


* * * x 
Ex-Senator Fall is still wondering whether 
it is the “ oily” bird that catches the worm. 
*k * * x 
Why not a disarmament conference for Her- 
rin, Illinois? 


*K * *K * 


Stock exchange seats are selling for $18,000 
and no questions asked. Cheaper than a seat 
in the United States Senate. 


2k * * * 


Times have changed. It used to be quite 
the thing for famous men to select log cabins 
as their birth place. Pity the future great who 
must point to a hospital. 





SALES EXCHANGE 


In this department members may list without charge any new or used 


equipment or supplies. 


All copy must be in the hands of the editor by 


the fifteenth day of the month preceding publication. 


FOR SALE 
Punch Clocks 
Seven Dey time punch clocks in good condition. 
Will sell for $50 apiece. 
Address S. E. 162. 


Eyelet Machines 
One No. 6, two No. 4, three No. 5, plunger Manville 


eyelet machines in good condition. 
Address S. E. 159. 


Engine Lathe 
One 20” x 10” Lablond engine lathe, practically new. 
Address S. E. 160. 


WANTED TO BUY 
Steam Engine 
One 35 H. P. steam engine, horizontal or upright, 
high speed preferred. 
Address S. E. 161. 
Slitting Machine 
One rotary paper slitting machine, M. D. Knowlton 
type. 
Address S. E. 163. 


a FACTORY SPACE 


12. For Rent. In Hartford, 30,000 to 40,000 sq. ft. 
of ideal manufacturing or storage space. All on one 
floor. Price on application. 


13. For Sale. Five stories, mill constructed, brick 
buildings containing 61,902 sq. ft. Equipped with au- 
tomatic sprinklers, two freight elevators, two built-in 
vaults, and two generators 75 K.S.D.C. Situated on 
two railroads with own spur track. More informa- 
tion on request. 


14. For Sale. Two floors factory constructed, brick 
building, containing about 20,000 sq. ft. 
freight elevator, steam heating plant, private siding 
on railroad and is completely wired for lighting. 


15. For Sale. In New Haven, a manufacturing 
plant, equipment, machine tools, etc. 


Has electric 


Spur track from 
the main line of the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford R. R. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


This department is open to members free of charge. 


All copy must be 


in the hands of the editor by the fifteenth day of the month preceding 
publication. 


SALES PROMOTION — Man with extensive prac- 
tical knowledge of international business wishes to 
make sales connection either domestic or foreign. Has 
had several years experience in charge of export 
agencies, and commission merchants. Has _ recently 
returned from Europe where he spent two years in 
touch with various lines of business. Address P. W. 
248. 


CREDIT MANAGER — Married, age 38. Sixteen 
years’ experience in credit and collection work. Also 
has been connected with freight office of large rail- 
road and has thorough knowledge of ofhce practice 
and management. Address P. W. 249. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER — Man familiar with trans- 
portation rates and routes wishes to secure position in 
a manufacturing concern. Has had several years 
experience in handling claims. Address P. W. 250. 


PLANT ENGINEER — Civil engineer with wide 
experience in design and construction of industrial 
building and appurtenant works, would like to con- 
nect with manufacturer in development and mainte- 
nance of plant. Address P. W. 241. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER — American, age 26 
with degree in electrical engineering, desires connec- 
tion with consulting engineer or small manufacturer 
not fully developed along industrial engineering lines. 


Experience covers time study, job analysis, labor prob- 
lems, factory labor costs, standardization, production 
control and transmission maintenance. Address P. 
W.. 242. 


ENGINEER OR EXECUTIVE — American, mar- 
ried, age +3, desires position as chief or assistant en- 
gineer or as executive. Experience covers the various 
grades of engineering from draftsman to assistant 
chief. Also designing, plant layout, ventilation, drain- 
age and production processes. Address P. W. 243. 


EXECUTIVE — Manufacturing executive wishes 
to buy whole or part interest in small manufacturing 
business. New invention preferred. Address P. W. 
244. 


MASTER MECHANIC—Married man_ with 
thorough knowledge of machinist trade and holding 
a marine chief engineer's license, wishes position as 


superintendent or master mechanic. Address P. W. 
245. 


ACCOUNTANT — Age 30, married. Experience 
in auditing, cost and general accounting in the west. 


Wishes to connect with eastern concern. Address 
P. W. 246. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER — Young man with some 
experience in traffic matters wishes position covering 
trafic work in a national way as well as local. Ad- 
dress P. W. 247. 
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Export Shippers 


“T HERE is nO more important 
feature of foreign trafic than 
consular documents. Unless care- 
fully prepared and dispatched to 
the consignee in due time, heavy 
penalties will be exacted, to say 
nothing of the ifritation to your 
customers. 


WE pay particular attention to 
this feature of our work. We 
GUARANTEE the correctness 
ofthe documents we prepare. This 
guarantee is worthy of your con- 
sideration. 


JOHN H. FAUNCE, Inc. 


Freight Contractors and Forwarders 
Custom House Brokers 
Public Ledger Bldg. 8-10 Bridge St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. New York City 


This Cover 


for 


“Connecticut Industry 


was designed, drawn, 
produced in its en- 
tirety within our work 
rooms by our own artists 
and skilled craftsmen. 


The Graphic Arts Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 
Graphic Arts Bidg. 172 High St. 


EASTERN 
ELEVATORS 


FOR ALL TYPES OF SERVICE 
BACKED BY A REPUTATION BUILT 
ON THIRTY YEARS OF GOOD WORK 








Member of 


The Manufacturers Association of Connecticut, Inc. 
The Elevator Manufacturers Association of U. S.A. 
The National Association of Manufacturers 
The National Metal Trades Association 
Connecticut Chamber of Commerce 


THE EASTERN MACHINERY CO. 
Factory aND Matin OFFICE 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


HARTFORD BRIDGEPORT 











Dollar Line Special Machinery, 


Passenger and Express Mach 1 ne Parts 9 
Freight Steamers 


Sailings every 14 days Design In 0. 
from Boston and New York 


W ave the complete equipment to 
INTERCOASTAL E have the complete equipment t 


handle your small, medium and medium 
Los Angeles—San Francisco—Honolulu 


TRANS-PACIFIC 


Honolulu, Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkong, Manila, S END B LUEPRINTS 
Singapore, Penang, Colombo FOR 


ORIENT-EUROPEAN EsTIMATE 


Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, Marseilles 


TRANS-ATLANTIC 


sanieagas mnie > aaa fer undertake the development,, design and 


large machine work on a contract basis. 


WE also maintain a competent engi- 


neering department and are prepared to 


manufacture of special single-purpose 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINE production machinery. 
NEW YORK—25 Broadway Tel.,B. G. 3144 


NEW HAVEN—Box 367 THE HarTFORD 
BALTIMORE Continental Bldg. NORFOLK-— Southgate Forwarding Co. 
BOSTON—177 State St. PHILADELPHIA—Bourse Bldg. SpEcI AL M ACHINERY i oO. 
CHICAGO—112 West Adams St. SAN FRANCISCO—Robert Dollar Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES—628 So. Spring St. SEATTLE—L. C. Smith Bldg, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
VANCOUVER—402 Pender St., West 





SIMEON DELL Une 


duced on the lines of 
the New York Central, 
Cambria and indiana 
and Pennsylvania Rail- 
roads. Tidewater deliveries 
at Canton Piers, Baltimore, 
Md., Port Richmond and e a A P 
Greenwich Piers, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Port Reading, 
South Amboy, Elizabeth- 


port, Port Liberty and Pier Y ~ a O 
18, Jersey City, New York 
Harbor. 

Oo 


The Pneumo-Gravity Process 


puts coal cleaning in the “mechanical operation’ class, and takes it out 
of the fell grip of the human factor. with all its wasteful failings. 
What's the result? Better, cleaner, more uniformly prepared coal. 


PEALE, PEACOCK & KERR 


One Broapway, &. Yorx NorTH AMERICAN BLDG., 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa 
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